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“< Fe that observeth the wind shail not sow ; and he thatregardeth tieclouds shall not} reap.” BUT —“ He that tilleth his land shail have plenty ot bread.” ~Eecle 
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5 APPREN TICES’ LIBRARIES. 
Lancaster, 3 February, 1822. 











Dear Sin—I have read, with great plea- 
* sare, your address delivered at the opening 
of the Apprentices’ Library in your city, and 
. have Joaned it to some of our Clergy, Judges, 
band other literary. men, who approve of it in 
# the highest terms ; and have r sted me to 
: Dbtain from you a:copy of your Constitution.: 
The favor will be greatly enhanced. by send- 
r ing some of the most essential Rules of the 
. Society, a accompanied: with such comments .as- 
“your practical knowledge_may dictate. 
1am, most réspectfully, 
Your obed’t.. servant, 
i D. MOORE. 
' Soronon Soutuwick, Ese. Albany. 
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: Albany, Feb..10th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

Passing by the very flattering terms of 
your communication, but not without a deep 
sense of the friendship -and politeness which 
dictated them, I seize the first leisure moment, 
since my return home, to give you the in- 
formation required. 

The establishment of the Albany Apprenti- 
_ oes’ Library was eer suggested-in De- 
eat 1820, by one of those choice spirits 








: “do © cod: to. mankind, and 
seek no other reward than that which ‘flows 
from . conscious rectitude, and: the indulgence 
of the: purest social and benevolent affections. 


F  Acommittee, composed of public spirited 
|. titizens, was selected to carry the plan into 
effect ; and aided by liberal donations of 

books from all who felt an interest in the in- 
__ Stitution, the library was opened on the 6th of 
; a January, 1821, under flattering auspices.— 
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_ was sixty-one ; on the 2d of Feébruary,: 1822, 
| — had: increased to three’ hundred 
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The books are ge Sah loaned. to all 





. The number of boys who entered on that day | 


Beas are: now 1537 volumes i in 
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commonwealth. Regiarem, Wer, 3 is the im- shal} 5 


apprentices: who produce from some respon- 
sible person a certificate, that they are worthy 
of confidence, and: ‘guaragtee the safe return, 
in tea order, of all books so loaned. 

o applicant for books is allowed to take 
out more than one volume at the same time, 
nor to keep: out any book longer than two 
weeks.. 

For every quarto or larger volume, not 
returned within the time prescribed, the bor- | 
rower incurs a fine of 12 1-2 cents for each | 
week’s retention; and proportionate fines | 
for the retention of smaller volumes.. Ifre- 


‘tained over a month, im addition to the fines, | 
| the borrower and guarantee are“ held respon- | 


sible for the value of the book. 

The commiitee and librarian are empow- | 
ered to assess fines on books returned in a | 
damaged or mutilated state, and to deprive 
of the use ofthe library all who refuse to pay 
such fines.» . 

For the preservation ofthe property, and 
the enforcement ofsalutary rules for giving 
full effect to the institution, agreeable to the 
design of ifs founders, the society has receiv- 
ed an act of incorporation of the legislature, 
in which a part of the original committee are 
retained as trustees ; a copy of which is here- 
with inélosed. 

' These are the simple outlines of our plan 
for meliorating the condition of Apprentices. 


As to the benefits:that may, result from such 
a plan; when improved by time and°experi- 
ence, and extended throughout the republic, 
they are incalculable. Our government. is 


founded on free principles ; but these cannot | 


be preserved without Ps. rah and integ- 
rity among the great mass of our citizens.— 
Bat of whom.is the great mass of oyr popula- 
tion compused ?’ The answer is obvious—the 
mechanics and farmers... The:active seamen, | 
labourers, merchants, traders, and profession- 
‘al characters, and the mén of fortune who live 
‘at their-ease, bear but-a small 
the two'classes above mentione 
stly be considered as the main pillars of the 
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zens 1 


| for the salvation of 


| portance of diff Tusing intelli 
since upon their correct¥a 
i y, and virtuous dispositions, we fn 
civil, ‘Paltical | “ate re 







ligious liberty. rance is the parent o 
vice, and vice an@ ignorance combined are 
the fruitful sources"of despotic power, If 


therefore, we labour to bariish ignorance -an¢ 


‘vice from among us, we aim to secure’ the 


foundations of our: freedom. and happiness.— 
Fo accomplish so desirable a purpose, let as 
‘begin right: let us take the young-me 

‘by the hand, and endeavour to lead them. inte 
the paths of wisdom 
(mind, uneultiv ptly 
to marble in the: quarry require 
had of the artist to shape and polish it, be 
i fore it becomes subservient to those convenien' 
or elegant uses to which it hi been adaptec 
by civilized society. If the en citi 
zens of Lancaster pursue apes 1 

perceive that not only in : 
Apprentices Librariesthave pea: cotablished 
but likewise among themselves, there is ai 
tutellectual quarry which has o be 
hidden ‘in aineiiit total darkness, which has Q 
been thrown open to be moulded and peli 
-ed by the hand of Instruction;{pon 5 
sun of science has not been permitted to sh 
more than a ‘feeble and solitarysray.. ee 























“ Full many a gem of purest; ray: sefenes:. 
‘The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, reap 

\ And waste its sweetness on ‘ae Ps 


I repeat it—but pardon. my: . 

hope =r not be -deemed-presump: 

tened, humane an 
pee: Semi. 0 
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which: may }¥ 


P will this-intellectual quarry... Vf th 
illventure to predict, that before ‘anot 
generation: shall’ have’ genet, sueiaind 
\eoreeaghris eh most s0¢ al and ho: sitak a 
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ocured, for the use of theApp 
suppose that each Apprentice, wl 
ut a book, be made, as with usy te 
wo cents for a week’s use ofat; 
r, that to this item, be added a: 

bacription by the friends of th 


joi, oF the product of a charity serm 


Pree’ 
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by some one OF more f your enlightened 


 gnd benevolent clergymen. 
_ library might 
‘| lady 


“ a & he, 
ed , 
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. equally upo 


i sense; 


heart, and the soundest dictates of the head. 


In this way the 
be made to flourish, afid the 


Aevoting her time to an undertaking so lauda- 


in fact, the@pliantry, as well as the good 
humanity and benevolence of the Lan- 


s, would thus combine, to keep up an 
ded in the purest feelings of the 


“ple ; 


Gastitution, foun 


Timay not be amiss, before | conclude. to 
state, that the benign effects of our institution 
lready shew themselves in the improved in- 

ect and moral habits. of:some at least of 
our Apprentices. ‘That it will ever operate 
n all, is not to he expected ; but 
t is to be hoped, that the seeds of 


in general i th 
instruction sown through the medium of these 
: hearts or 


ibraries, may not fall upon st 


» stultified minds ; that Hz whose ever watch- 
*® fal care is over all us works, may “bless the 
' means, that the end may redound to the 


¥: 
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?e 


‘good of mankind; and I would say, to nis 


yet 
ee 
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Mhonour, if 1 thought that any human effort 
fould magnify the splendour of nis name, 


> or add a solitary ray to the all-sufficient and 


eternal beam of glory that surrounds HIS 


| remain, dear sir, 
With unabated respect and esteem, 
Your very obed’t. serv’t. 


SOLOMON SOUTHWICK. 


| * THRONE. 


- D. Moors, Esq. Lancaster. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURAL NOTICES. 


{From English papers received by the December Packet, ar- } 


rived at New. York. } 
State of the Agricultural Interest. 
Interesting Facts from the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, onthe Depres- 


| sed 3tate of Agriculture, in the last Session 


_ef Parliament. 


' Mr. R.C. Harvey, amiller, who farms to 
the extent of 1500/. a year in the county of 


Norfolk, states, that “‘ there is a depreciation 


in the average of all agricultural produce of 


near 31 per cent., and in those which the far- 
_ mer has most to depend upon of 40 per cent., 


* 
ie 


rent 


whilst the poor-rate is advanced 82 per cent. 
‘and the'taxes 75 percent. ‘Ido not con- 
(adds he,).that at the present prices of 
,and the present expenditure of the far- 
there is any thing left for rent at all ; 
is quite out of the question.” 


William Hanning, Esq- residing at Ilminster 


x 


compensated; as she ought to be, for | 


| 
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in Sémersetshire, a man of considerable land- 
ed property in therichest and best part of the 
county,as he himself stated, says that he re. 


+ ceived at his “last rent day, Christmas,. but 
i-balf of what‘Was 


due at Michaelmas, and _ this 
idérable deduction of renta%® 
| ‘Of Sussex, says,“ lam 
persuaded thagman rmeérs, on the estate | 
/am concerned J fave not paid a half penny 
| rent out ofthe produce of the last year.” And 


{tera very Ce@ns 
John Elimany 


;in reply to the question, “Do you believe 


that the best quality ofland in the kingdom 
would be able to compete with foreign grain 
if it could come freely to market?” be an- 
swers, “ there is one way in which I think it 
could ; that is, for the farmers in this country 
‘to be relieved from taxation and tithe ; ati 
then I think we could compete very fairly 
with the foreigners ;’’ and, in answer to the 


a possibility, while these (taxes poor-rates, and 


| tithes,) remain, of the best ground being culti- 


vated with a view of meeting the foreign far- 
mer ?”” he says, ‘* J think it impossible that it 
could be.” 

Mr. Alderman Rothwell, in proof that trade 
is distressed greatly as well as agriculture, 
says, that “ within the last four‘or five years 
there has been a decrease in the value of ar- 
ticles of at least 25 percent. ; both cotton: ar- 
ticles manufactured and linen articles manu- 
factured ; Irish linen as well as the British 
imanufactures. “* Generally. speaking, (adds 
'he,) I have conversed with othérs in large con- 
cerns in the City, and they have felt the same 
depression.”? 

Er. G. B. George, a large farmer at Man- 
green, in Norfolk, states that the expenditure 

on his farmin 1791 was /232; and in the year 
1819, on the same farm, 458/. 

Mr. T. Barton, clerk to the Magistrates a* 
Battle, Sussex, gives in evidence that, in a 
district of forty parishes in whrch he _ resides, 
there are a thousand able bodied labourers 





this arises from the inability of the farmers to 
pay them : that there has been more warrants 
of distress issued by the Magistrates against 


| the farmers last year, than he has ever known 


in four years before, and that it is excessively 
difficult te collect rates in those parishes, from 
the poverty of the farmers, though every pos- 
sible indulgence has been given. 

Mr. Ellman, jun. on being asked why there 
are not more farms untenanted, replies.— 
“ The reason is this, that to my knowledge, 


in the county of Sussex, a great many tenants | 


have not paid any rent for one or two years ; 
that the hindlords have permitted them to 
continue to occupy their. farms because they 
knew they. could not find any other to occupy 
them ; and the landlords in those 





subsequent question, “ Do you think there is: 
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that have no employment that is useful; that. 





} 10s. per cwt. on meal, an 





ses must |e 


pay the immense poor-rates, amounting tof] 


10s. or 15s. per acre.” 


Mr. E. David, from near Cardiff, exnres- | 


Jscs his. belief “ that, if the present prices of! 


* 


rieulture. 


corn continu ad 
proportion of Sou 
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x25 Orton, from the Isle, 
ner cannot pay theiifrades- 

tle time ago the’ trades 

generally, for the 


nnation not to give cre-* 


f , 
ag 3 y 

: re a ale 

ie? % : 


3 Sa 


of comm 
dit to’thi . 
means be rexhausted for want Of 
ment, au@*that agriculturists. were labou 
under such heavy afflictions, as#@- reid 
incapable of making good theig, paymen 
ready incurred, ‘and thatthe y Gare t 
ture to give further credit toe'them sand 
of opinions that the farmets ih that ¢ 
could not continue te -farn 


“| can state to th 
Holt, of Abbey “Me: } 
since the commeneement of 4 oar 
can give the: names’ Ofnearly fifty occupiers, 
who occupied to@he an Hout of 24,060 acres, 
who have actually failed'in this county, within 
my knowledze, and™who, if not reduced to . 
pauperism, are reduced to “a dependence. on 
the benevolence of their friends, or ‘to: la- 
bour for their daily bread !”? ee orc 


‘Thisis the uniform purport and Baten: mcy. 
of ‘ 88 of evidence, Slit indiscriminately 
from the mouths of the most respectable wit- 
nesses from every part.of the country, filling — 
in bulk upwards of 400 folio pages Tineke 

port and Evidence published by order of the 
House of Commons, on the 18th of June: last. 


A meeting was held at Lewes, of many of 
the most respectable farmers of the county of 
Sussex, to consider the depressed state of ag- 

A Jamentable picture was 
of the sufferings of the labouring poor, in 
some districts of Sussex. It was evident, how-- 
ever, on the speakers’ own showing, that the 
condition of the labourers little depended 6m: © 
the prices of agricultural produce; but‘on the: 
effects of the poor laws, in increasing andide 
grading the population. A series 
tions were adopted, declaring th 
duty of 40s. per quarter on forei 


proportion, could alone afford protec 
the farmer, there being that differen: 
tween the cost of voductionttite 4 | | 
The speeches afford little evidence of the . 
fact. The resolutions were’ feferred to dis-. 
trict meetings. The Earl of Egremont, the . 
only Nobleman, or member ‘of Pari: 
present, was inthe chair, 
Mr. Ellman, jun. at the m 
he had received a letter fro’ 
stated that it was the int 
ministers, carly in t 
-Mr. Huskisson... : 
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- Worms are ‘a troubles 
fyand in the intestines of i 


‘ye 


‘te be converted into blood, these 

uests first Satiate their craving ap- 

aye but.a scanty supply for the 

Yohthé horse : so that a dou- 

‘mot presesve a 

gestive organs 

power for any 

ft producing such a state 

of debility, as to render them incapable of 
tT propersoffice. 

~~ ‘The most common kinds are the following : 

1, Bots; which many young horses are subject 

to in the spring: 2, Those that resemble earth 

worms, and which, by, physicians, are@¢alled 

teretes or rotund:: 3, Those, that aré-about 

the size of the largest sewing needles, with 

flat heads, called ascarides: 4, That species 

of worm called tgenia, or tapeworm. What- 

ever variety be observed in these different 

kinds, except the last, it consists chiefly in the 

difference of their size and*colour, which are 

only. accidental. We shall speak of these in 

their order. Bois, that are found in the sto- 

chs of horses, andare sometimes the cause 


of convulsions, appear to be of the same kind 
with those in the rectum, being only some 


whatJarger and of a deeper red colour. They 
pees el the same in shape and figure, both 


having little sharp prickly feet along the sides 
~~ of their bellies, like the feet of hog-hce, which 


oe 


use to fasten them more secure- 
e part where they are fonnd, and from 
sence they draw their nourishment till, they 
meto maturityy The ferctes are of the 


~ game kind with those we often see voided by 


* 


children.’ _They resemble common earth 
--sworms-in mangerpect only that they are 
sharper at both 


ids, are more callous towards 
-giddle, and-do not easily contract or di- 
‘themselves. In children and in grown 
spans too, they seldom exceed six v6 oe in 
h; but Gibson says, he has known them 
orsés of a size larger than a 

bout eighteen inches iong, 

1 WwW or open, full of 
notwithstanding, are seldom 

es, further than as they hinder 


‘weeks. 





those in the human body calledasew sues — 


ime of them are white and some of an azure 
colour. with: flattish heads. 


kinds, to gripes, and othe 
the intestines. = 

As to the caus@of ‘we ms i 
imagined that,asin the hum 


sy affections o 


» horses, it. is 
subject, some 


|| constitutions are more ‘inciinablé to breed 


worms than others.” Gibson says, the most 
usual cause of worms is foul or high feeding, 
which occasions cradities and slimy indigested 
matter inthe stomach and bowels, especially 
in horses that have been pampered fer sale, 
prente a proper nidus for worms. This in- 
eed may be the case, but the primary cause 
of worms is that which occasions these crudi- 
ties, to wit,a want of energy in the functions 
of the stomach and bowels, as worms are nev- 
er found in animalsperfectly healthy in these 
respects. ‘ The signs of worms in. horses, 
‘says Gibson,’ are various, according to their 
different kinds. The bots that many horses 
are troubled with in the beginning of summer, 
are always found sticking to the rectum, and 
are often thrust out with the dung, along with 
phur. They are no way dangerous there, 
but they are apt to make a horse restless and 
uneasy, and rub his breech against the posts. 
The season of their coming is usually in the 
months of May and June; after which they 
are seldom to be seen, and rarely continued 
in any one horse above a fortnight or three 
Those that take possession of the 
membranous portion of the stomach, are ex- 
tremely dangerous in causing convulsions, and 
are seldom discovered by any previous signs, 
before they bring a horse into violent ago- 
nies.” . 

The teretes or earth worms give little dis. 
turbance toa horse, and would hardly be dis- 
covered, unless they were seen now and then 
to come away with the dung. Frequently 
horses void one or two, and no more; and 
sometimes they will void large quantities of 
the young brood, not much larger than the as- 
carides, only of a red colour, and not white, 
as the latter generally are. They are most 
usual in autumn, or the beginning of winter, 
though a horse shall now and then void one 
or two of these at other times of the year. 

The ascarides, or small needle like worms, 
are very troublesome to horses, breed at all 
times of the year, and often when one breed 
is destroyed another succeeds. These are 
not at all dangerous, yet when a horse is pes- 
tered in this sort of way, though he will go 
through his business tolerably well, and some- 
times feed heartily, yet he always looks lean 





and jaded; his hair stares, as if he was sickly, 


and nothing that he eats makes him thrive.— 
hat he feels: pain too is plain, for he often 


sle strikes his hind feet against his belly, which 
| shews where his grievance lies, and is some- 


‘times griped, but yet without the very violent 
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€WS up. 
These are very | 
troublesome and hard to be expelled, and they #@ 

jkexpose horses, more thanpany of the othen}t 


a yellowish coloured matter like melted sul- | 








He uéver or tambies but oftly s 


wins to feed; but the surest 
sé voids ‘these worms 


nerally lays himself down qui« ¥ 
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ith regard to the cure, ifa horse be “#9. 


d-with bots, Gibson says, he fiay 


relieved without much expense r  troub e, “age 


only by giving him a spoonful ‘of savin, cut 
very small, once or twice every day, in oats 
or bran moistened ; ong if three or four cloves 
of chopped garlic be n 


these complaints, 


aloetic purges before the weather grows t 

hot; and if they be kept toa clean diet after 
this, it will be a great chance ifever they are 
troubled with them any more. As the bots 


generally happen. about the grass season, | 


those horses that are turned out to grass. 
ten get rid of them,there, by the first fo 


night’s. purging; and therefore those that 


have the convenience of a good pasture for 
their hogses, need not be very solicitous about 
giving them medicines. 

: [Remainder in our nect.] 


AN ESSAY 
On the History and Cultivation of the Eunopr- 


AN Ouive-Tree.—By Avevustus L. Hut. 


HOUSE, Citizen of the United States, resident, 


at Paris. —2d Edition, Oct. 1820. 


Quis divum aut hominum tam clari muneris auctor, 
Passzxatit Oxiva. 


(Continued. ) 

The oil-mill retains nearly its primitive 
form, it consists of a basin raised two feet 
from the ground. with an upright beam in the 
middle, round which a massive mill-stone is 
turned by water or by a beast of burthen.— 
The press is solidly constructed of wood or of 
cast iro: , and is moved by a compound lever. 
The fruit, after being crushed to a paste, is 
put into sacks of coarse linen or of feather- 
grass, and submitted to the press. The vir- 
gin oil, which is first. discharged, is the purest, 
and retains most sensibly the taste of the 
fruit. It is received in vessels half filled with 
water, from which it is taken off and set apart 
in earthen jars. 
fibres. and other impurities, it is repeatedly 
decanted. When the oil ceases to fiow, the 
paste, is taken out and broken up. 
sacks are returned to the press, boiling water 
is shed over them. and the pressure is redoubl- 


ed, till every particle of the oil and water is 


extracted. The mixture is left in vat, from 
which the oil is taken off as it rises to the sur- 
face. 

is nearly as fine as the first, and is usually min 
gled with it. The offals of the fruit are:se 
times submitted toa third process ; in a be 
into which a. rill of pure water is admitt 
they are ground anew ; the skins andn 
ginous particles floating on the. suri 
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This oil, though less highly perfumed, — 
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will do better, for garlic is of ggeat service in 9 
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draw shells 
served for fuel. ‘ te 
ary in making the oil ; : 
ri the process, which is*fi 
“amounts in - Weight to nearl 
fruit. ‘The mean produce’ 
“assumed, in France at ten pout 
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ernel of the olive affords an il, the 
of which Aviththat of the-pulp is said 
».its favour and to hastenits rancidity. 
achine has in consequence, been invent- 








7, of ur bruising the pulp without crushing the 
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| démonstrated, without being able to correct 
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'  fectis to vitiate its quality. ~—— 
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our rising empire, policy, and arts, and arms, | 
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Pay productions of Europe cannot exist undér 


arguments for its adoption 


stone ot pi evailed over the established usage, 


' jg no proof of their unsoundness ; more con- 


 yincing evidence is found in the exquisite qua- 


lity of the oil of Aix. | 
But there are abuses which experience has 


them: the fruit, after hangin stoo long upon 
the trees, is kept fermet theaps, to in- 
“the only ef- 


crease the quantity of © 

Before thé revolution, an apology was found 
for these abuses in France, im thi embarrass- 
‘ments to which industry was subject from the 






“oppressive exactions of the feudal lords, and 


from the absurd interference of the govern- 
ment. The tenants were compelled to use 


& the mills of the lord, which were never sufli- 


ciently numerous; and in Languedoc the pe- 
riod of opening them was fixed by the police, 
as the time of collecting the gali-nuts is ap- 
pointed by the Turkish Agas in Asia. The 
“ancient practice is now gradually. yielding to 
amore perfect method; yet how slowly is 
prejudice subverted, even by interest! 
Besides the finest oil] whichis used upon 
the table, immense quantities are employed 
jn the making of soap, and for other . mecha- 
nical purposes. A part of what is consumed 
in this way at Marseilles is imported from 
Greece and the Mediterranean Isles. 





' Thave thus rapidly sketched an outline of the 
history and cultivation of the far-famed Olive. 
Among the gifts of Minerva which adorn 


may we hope to see her favourite tree enrich 
our soil? Some light may be thrown upon 
this enquiry by an examination of our climate, 


- but it can be restored only by experience. 


The eastern and western shores of the At- 
jantic Ocean differ essentially in the pheno- 
mena of climate.* In Europe the. distribu- 
tion of heat through the seasons is more uni- 
form: and the medium of the year more ele- 
vated. “The equability is highly favourable to 


the perfection of organized bodies ; hence the 
vegetables of America are meliorated in the 


eorrésponding latitude in Europe. while ma- 


ia ture, which the more favoured Europeans en- 


joy without changing their. native signs. . We 
ll of Rome, the wink 
een 


in the productive season, to yield Nor is this difference attributable.to the state 















Revirien.! ~ We are 
te in the train ofthe 
“an agreeable tempera- 


the ‘same pa a le 
obliged, also, to} 
Seasons in quést | 


. 


experience, in the same latitude, the summer 


hn, and the 


inter of Try 
mean temperature of the Goast o Britany.— 





of cultivation, nor to any.accidental cause with 
which we are acquainted: in the nal fo- 
rests that shroud our north-western Coast we 
find again the delicious climate of Europe, 
while Tartary and China repeat the _pheno- 
ména ofourown. For the enjoyment of life 
and for the richness of agriculture, we should 
have been more advantageously situated @h 
the opposite side of the Continent, 
The Olive requires aclimate whose mean 


seventeen minutes, and that of the coldest 
month te forty-one degress five minutes.{ In 
the United States, where the mean tempera- 
ture of the year is fifty-seven degrees five mi- 
nutes, that of the coldest month is only five 
minutes, with many days far more intense.— 
The capriciousness of our climate is still more 
dangerous.to delicate vegetables than its in- 
clemency; the difference of. temperature in 
asingle day is almost equal to that-of the whole 
year, in the South of Italy. The Olives near 
Charleston were rendered barren by the ver- 
nal frosts, which congealed the young shoots, 
In a more southern latitude they. would be se- 
cure in the winter, but they would languish 
through a sultry summer, unrefreshed by the 
healthful breezes which they respire on_ the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sca: they would, 
besides, find .a silicious instead of a calcari- 
ous soil. oe 

But with all these disadvantages, tracts unit- 
ing the conditions necessary for the growth of 
the Olive may probably be found, sufficiently 
extensive for our wants. The possibility of its | 
flourishing on our shores has been demonstra- 
ted by at least one experiment.§ While the | 
Floridas.were held by the English, an adven- 
turer of that nation led a colony of Grecks in- 
to the. eastern province, aud founded the set- 
tlement of New Smyrna: the principal trea- 
sure which thev brought from their native clime { 
was the Olive. ‘ Bartram, who visited this set- 
tlement in 1775, describes it as a. flourishing 
town. Jis prosperity, however, was of mo- | 
mentary duration: driven to despair by hard- 


+ Yet vegetation is more vigorous and more varied in the 
United States than in the-same latitude in Europe. «See De 
Humbolt’s Vegetable Physiognomy, in his charming work of 
the Pictures of Nature 

t See De Humboldt’s Essay on the Geographical ‘Distribu- 
tion. of Plants. ‘ 

, §.Mr. Warden has obligingly pointed out to me proofs of its 


temperature is equal to fifty-seven degrees | 
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‘ © From the American Fp eal 
REMARKS ON, FER 
By \ Vs NOLAND Ey 
ow » UCbe 
Dear Sir—The 20th tum 
the American Farmer, 661 
remarks on the subjectof s 
from Mr James Worth, to the Seen 
Agricultural Society s 
sylvania. Mr Worth reeor 
rail fence to the farmers, 


of paclonie € i: 


to allother’, ‘Phepi | nade 
proper materials, #@ known to. be an excelle: ® 
_and lasting enclosure... When I speak of proper » 
‘meterials, [mean cedar or locust posts, with» — 
|Chesnut or black watfiut rails, © Such no doubt 
are the materials with which post and vail 
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es are made jn Mr. Worth’s neighbourheod. 
nour County (London) we have no cedar, very 
ttle locust or black walnut and not much more 
esnut, so that the post and rail fences of our - 
;county are made of materials thatdo not Jast 
'more than ten or twelve years. It not unfre- 
| quently happens, that this kind of fence with 
|us,is made of green matefials, witha partof . = © 
the rails so small ande dastoadmithogs, =< = 
| This in a country, where hogs are permitted 
|to go at large, you may readily supposeyis the 
cause of no little vexation, and often jead 
serious misan derstagalings between nei 
I have noticed Mr.’Worth’s letter wi 
view of calling your pee to thre@tkinds 
of enclosures, which I shall endeavour to shew, 
are cheaper and more permanent, than the 
post and rail fence made of the best materials. 
ist. THE STONE FE ; 
This fence is very commen if 
and is made from three to five fe : 
When the fence is three or three and an half 
feet in heigth, it has stakes ‘with two rails on 
top: when from four to five feet in height, it 6 
has no rails on top. A man who understands ?_ 
making this kind of fence, will put“up arodfor = 
less money, than is the cost of an half od of 
‘post and rail fence.” Where the stone is con- ~~ 
venignt, say not more than an half mile from ~ 
the spot, where it is proposed to p 
fence, a rod of stone fences st” 
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this country, 
tin height. 















existence, before the middie me Jast century. in other parts 
of the United States: See Burt®n’s British Empire i» Ameri. 
ca; Du Pratz’s ey Douisiana; American | Jandry 
by an Amevican, ete - ts | 

it thrives well in the interior parts of Georgia. ““* Fhe Olives 
of Louisiana, say- Du Praiz, are of surprising beauty ; the Pro- 
vencal settlers affirmetbat they yield as good ou as in their owe 


vence.” 





country, and the prépared fruit is found equal to that of Pro- 









he last mentioned author asserts that 1} oo 2 




















-” 9d. THE SOD-BANK FENCE. ». 
This fence on flat land, well taken with: 2 
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_ shewihg the manner of plaging the sod. 


~The rhombus formof the sod acts as a brace to 
_. the bank, andis 
“© godin squares. 
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pcoal , grass of 
| 5 Mcoiires. : 

artly front he obse 
friend of great vefacity. This friend 


y , that he had seem many acres en- 
d With a fence of this description, ona 
fan Inshman, who 


eiyed fifty cents per day, made three rods 
per day. with ease. eae 8 








No.1. “The geound on which thé sod bank 
is raised, five feet wide—the sod bank, four 
feet wide at bottom, allowing an offset on each 
side-of six inches. Wo 

No. 2 and 3.) ‘Bieditches eighteen inches 
wide on cach side, ffom which the sod.and dirt 
are taken to- raise the hank. — 

No.4.. The front eleyation -of the bank, 


Now5. The «nd view of the bank and 
ditchés ; the first turee feet high and.eighteen 
inches broad at top: the last eighteen inches 
deep... 

‘No. 6., A commonspade, with the corners 
cut off, to betRept sharp to cut the sod. 

No, 7.+.The shape of the sod; which ought 
to be taken out nearly the whole depth of the 
spade, in order to preserve the. roots entire. 


thought to be preferable to the 
A hedge of the Carolina ii 
common sweet brier of Eglantine, Althea. 
wold be ornametal and useful on.the top 
f this bank, Should no hedge be planted: on 

2 top, it should be rounded and covered with 
lue grass.. ‘The spring of 
the yearis the b e to: make this. kind: of 


OsUres« * 


experiment have been made of 
strength. , 

jm.my own ob- |" 
vation of an } 


‘to be placed; and any active hand on the 


\ $2.28 per rod; equal to $1.14 fora pannel of 


\it would be to upset it, than ‘a strait wall of 


|} Mercer has commenced the enclosing of his 





THE SERPENTINE BRICK FENCE. 
is enclosure is of late invention 
but to few. Thave no. doubt, how 
of its becoming a favorite fence, when fair 
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A, B, C, isa serpentine brick wall four and 
an half feet in: height; and four and an haif 
inches,@he width ofa single brick only in thick- 
ness—A to 8B, 25 feet: A to D 12 1-2 do: D 
to E 51-2 do: C to F 6 feet nine inches.— 
380 bricks will makea rod of this fence 4 1-2 
feet in height. As‘ no stone is required for 
the foundation, it is only necessary to pare off 
the sod, and to lay the first row of bricks on 
the surface. without mortar: the others will 
require good mortar in the proportion of one 
busiel of unslacked lime, to four bushels of | 
clean sand. ©The operation of laying the 
foundation is very simple. Stretch a line from 
Ato B—let the segment A, E, C, be made of| 
plank and applied tothe line A, C—mark on | 
the ground the circle on which the bricks are 





farm may proceed with the work. A brick lay- 
er will undertake to put up the wall for $8 per 
thousand.and find all the materials ; but a far- 
mer.can afford to do it for $6, which would be 


stand rail fence. The first view of this 
wall must satisfy you, how much more difficult 


the same thickness, This fence is the inven- 
tion of Mr, Harris of Richmond, who enclosed 
fronr 8 to. 10 acres of land, witha wall of this 
description about eight yearsago. ‘The winds 
and frost have made no impression on it to 
this day. Various experiments have ‘been 
made, with the impression of its owner, to try | 
its strength. Among others, a premium of 
several gallons of whiskey, was offered to 6 
or 8 strong negro nren, on condition they 
would push down the wall. The applied their 
shoulders to it; buat their united efforts could 
not move a brick of it. Colonel Charles F. 


grounds, adjoining this village, with a wall of 
this description. The undertaker was unable 
to proceed with the work for the want of ma- 
terials, and left the work several movths ago 
inan unfinished'state. The wall at this time, 
is only four feet high, and, though in the neigh- 
bourhood of breaehy herses and cows, no at- | 
tempt has been made to pass the wall. 

From the statement i have made, and the 
description; I have given of these several kinds 
of fences; I am decidedly of opinion, that in 
any part of the United-States, where stone is 
convenient, the stone fence- is the cheapest 





| orany level land well taken. with. grass, that 


w= |/particolarly for division fences > that where 


enelosure ; that on pratries, flat meadow land, 
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Having completed our Summiar 
ceedings of Agricultural S sleti  ¢ 
past year; if becomes an act of 
state, that Exxkanan Watson, Esq. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 








that vee 3 
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xslabour of compiling it for 
ers. How far Mr. Wat- 
the undertaking, every — 


son has dew t! 
competent to decide ;— @ 


intelligent read As 3 
whilst, on our part, we feel bound, in this pub- 79 
lic measure, to return him our thanks for hist 
zeal and assiduity in performing the task. , 
The following extraet from the Address of | 
the same gentleman, delivered at Poughkecp- bas 
sie in November last, is appropriate at the a 
present time, when attempts- are making to 7 
break down the Agricultural Societies. We 


tracing those attempts to party spirit; nor do 

we mean to join him in imputing want of com~ © 
prehension to those who differ with us on this 
subject. It affords fair ground for an honest = 


that we Know of, for impeaching the motives | 


Public opinion, we believe, will sustain the 
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teran in the cause of Agriculture, was the ai. 
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do not, however, agree with Mr. Watson in, 


difference of opinion—and there is no ground; ; ¥ ‘ 
‘or undervaluing the talegts of or opponents. — 4 


Societies, and preserve the system for Agrie | a 


cultural improvement generally,as-established: 


by the Lezislature. 
“It is hardly possible to contemplate the- 


ia many of our counties, especially, if continu- 
ed to be cherished: by the animating breath of. 


their salutary measures will not fail to Open a . 


i . . “ . 
‘fnew era m our agricultural pursuits, house-- 
hold manufactures, and domestic animals, con-_ ~ 


nected with a change of habits in-an unfortu- : 

nate portion of our population.. a 
“ Hipeing: wabihier their progress, and the — 

impending clot which lowers over’ these. 





these two last mentioned fencés, are not prac- || 
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_couaties in anxtous silence, and having poss 
sessed myself of some. important facts, its : 
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By Fe if 


existing situation of these useful societies, di-- J 
vested of a deep apprehension as to their fate. i 
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Legislative patronage. In thisfortunate event, 7 
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F «.a-although under the immediate patronage |i. eae Steger | 
‘ ee gg within «i Tocks. eon ab tip ae . eo exhibitions = * 
, tottering on the very verge of. a preci- oe ; 5 What af pd nes . ew-Jersey = ggNo. XIV. ; 
i » tiay—on.the eaux ete at S deletioasond, mene 7. = exhilerating spectacle in PLANTAGO MAJOR, 
could, were it necessary, point tothe counties, b Fei eae 'e . f poe peop tone ~ ized COMMON GREAT PLAINTA 
She iene GR Uke most. respestnble ah ve = Sppeel a ; $rthnrny invoking ||" _. WAYBRED. -.... 3 
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Voir idea mane i alentoned ; the elasticity sag syle rou me “ay, : Agricul- || forth long whiti fibres, which strike down 
WD ‘their rebound into life and activity is‘asure || ¢rowded audic y_ Pouring fort ; ag ressé§_ to ||!n a perpendicular direetion ; the leayes™are. ~~ 
 pressagevsthiey cannot—they will not be con- | triotis waa res oe the purest pa- | Oval, procumbent, irregularly subdentated, of 
E aeons 0 ou oe “ : oreo vepGs yet rising, gefi@ration | @ pale green colour, amd se wamonly 
Fe oer ia sont colltigs.the-demon of party bpi-|-;, vaeren : fesinitys animated. by heart || Seven, Often five, and sometimes| sche . xd 
Bie \ictaetlined its way into their very heart |< ric oye Rp uniting in singe thanks- || footstalks are long, concave abow 
a. hw stiches work in silent,» dabile giving and praise, to our colhmon enefactor, || ceed from the root ; iG 
Winik Baldces. firmly resisted by the in thus celebrating the “ farmers’ holiday.” — erally three or four, ® 
oe 4 satribts. om. ity. Sek Sage orn yet there are men, who can notice these ronud, smooth below? 
» ie Bove thelr conntey. tn pree no le deeds of patriotism, with hearts of ice || what incurvated ; the @aly 
th. Gall Binur political considerations, | in bagi. ridicule. somewhat erect, oval, ¢ 
} which, when compared to the great objects of | . * On the subject of the board of Agriculture, persittent;, “he Stowers ban 
P these invaluable. institutions, embracing the | it will be found necessary to define its duties, jon a long cylindrical imbk 
D velfare of a whole nation, and millions of pos- and enlarges its powers—or it must become a | OCCuPIes More hap 
ferity dwindle into a contemptible insignifi- dead letter. lt must eventually be constitat- Pee, consists of a® 
ae. I could also—stigg Aallilitear details, ed ‘one ofthe pablic departments, in connec- mE? and the OnE Seem 
Be ich within my know ace spice tion with a patern f=-m, and be conducted by || ©% pale, withered, @ Re 18 5. 
_ invidious calculations te ‘ties scientific, practical meu in middle age—in the bractea is oval, fles b J larger than THe 
“tes root and branch, the epsuim vint : vigour of iife, and taken from the plough, as |) ©2'Y* 5 the stamingvare whitish, longer than *~ ae 
NMites to public patronage. , Palsted be to agricultural experiments. «Should ihis | the corolla, and the anthere are purple ; there 
Sem—and may that tongue ¢ State be subdivided into ten agricultural dis- | german is oval, the stile horizontally in the © 
She mouth, which shall attempt to arrest the tricts, according to the original plan, with middle ; and, according to Mr. Curtis, ¢en- 
Bisse of these institutions, on the ground of | sub-board in each, and all revolving in their tains about twenty unequal brown seeds... It 
rly spirit. Institutions sanctioned by law— | distinct orbits, in reference to the days of th@) S's 8e monly in pastures and way-sides, 
Wanctioned by the high toned voice of an en- Bg Jane, « . 


annual exhibitions, and other. harmonizing ee 
Hehtened people, with some unfortunate ex- measures, moving in concert with the preci- e‘nahie Plautago, is omitted in the Lon- 
" ceptions. 


sion of the heavenly bodies—that board could | don Phar macepeia, but is still retained in the © 
“A little farther—a few additional years. then be justly considered comparatively as the ‘| Materia Medica of the. Edinburgh college,ian) 
— experience, and those enemies to agricultural 


| SUN, in the centre, giving life, vigour, and which the leaves are mamponge. 2 the phar- 
improvement, may as well attempt to check P 


* A 














J animation to the whole system. It would also | M@ceutical part of the ‘these have a 


the descent of the majestic Hudson, Let me be a point of concentration of all valuable ex- | weak herbaccous smell, @ austere bitter 
| ish subsaline taste ; and qualities are - 


U } S ~ — 2 } . 
jnvoke, most earnestly to perseverance: we periments, useful seeds—new inventions—and ||" : BIT 
said to be refrigerant, attenuating, substy: 


iad all these, and many other difficulties to collect from all countries, what may be use- sips 
As 7 ) fal to ourown. It would also sustain an in-'! and diuretic. * 


combat in Berkshire, while gropmmg our way |’ , row | - A. 
‘forward in the dark, and yet we reduced: timate intercourse with each of our fifty Ag- Piantago was form@gly reckoned amon 
Me pantains to mole hills. I’ can traly say, if ricultural Societies, or the sub-boards, should | the most eflicacious of vulnerary hefbs ; ane 

© they were by law to be deprived of their Ag- they be eventually organized on the original | by the peasants the leaves. Ne Prieked 

" Ficultural Society, the whole community would plan, as well a sustaining a correspendence | applied to fresh wounds, and cutaneous sores. © 
BP saourn its loss, as their best friend. In aword, | With all other Agricultural Societies in the’ Inwardly, they have been usedin »phi 
B itthas become necessary to their happiness— | United States, and in Europe. Thus giving | complaints, spitting of bleed, and dn _ 

and ip. be mutual lights m its progress. fluxes, both alvine and hemortha 


# necessary to their prosperity—nay necessary c 

“to their habits. ‘Thus it will be here and in| “It ishardly possible to conceive the effects | seeds, however, seem to us better adapt 
» all other countries. if they persevere with the | of such a system, vigorously and systematical- | relieve*pulmonary diseases than the leaves, : | 
same zeal, combating all little obstacles—rais- || ly conducted ;. nor the point of perfection in || #5 they are extremely mucilaginous, The - 
ed by litile men in their progress. It is to me | our rural walks. In fine, its influence on the roots have also been recommended for the? — 
| cure of tertian intermittents ; and: from the — — 
he) - 








the most unaccountable of all things, that any j- refinement of Society, and the correction of || CUPS © ; 58 
} county in this State should be so blinded by || morals, will enable our-descendants to realize | ©*Pereuce of Bergius, not undesegved! 
" folly-and prejudice as to petition the Legisla- the GOLDEN age, with a terrestifal Para- An ounce or two of the expressed juice, or the 
ture to repeal the law, for the improvement of dise on our surface.”? . + ~ ; like quantity of a strong infusion of Plantane, 
Bericultare, and yet I blush to add, so is the Sa age may be given for a dose; in agues the dose . 
"fact. It is stated on the ground of politics, or Receipt to cleanse the Teeth” and improve the pshould be double this quantity, and taken at. 
some local jealousies. When I contemplate Breath.—To four. ounces of fresh prepared the commencement of the fit. Bie eee 
the probable state of these societies twenty || lime water, add one drachm Peruvian bark, rs . . oe 
ears hence, should a faithful history of their | and wash ithe teeth with the waterinthe morn-|| | Receipt for the Asthma.—Take of milk a ! 
rress be than written, its present enemies, || ing before breakfast, and after supper, “It || gam. armoniac, six_ounces —syrup .of ‘qt Me 
if then living, or their descendants, will have will effectually destroy the tartar on the teeth, || four ounces : mix them together ; K specs, 
deep cause to lament the course they are now | aud remove the offensive smell arising from || to be taken 4 or 5 times.a day, fiarticul 
ursuing, in their limited vicws Of a subject § those decayed. . } ‘in the morning.—Foreign pay 
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ricultural;. Scientific 


aur th, of Strasburgh 
wublished, in the Gazette of Mayence, 
sry of a New Barometer, which will 

se every change of the weather thirty 
: This instrument’ 
is asserted, give notice of thunder 
welve tiours before they occur. 


j “ — > 
& i a 3 ‘ 
-vit happens. 
jie French physicians con- 
ne discovery lately made at 


This learned 
experiments the identity 














dinrportant facts, 
this discovery, have been 
Ampere, Arago and Biot. 
e. Jearned men has awak- 


ellfarth, a printer 

@. at Er mess to print eight 

‘gesheets at a'time.. ‘This machine which may 

. be made-of any size, supplies 7000 copies of 

each sheet in 12 hours, :naknig 56,000-sheets 

printed on both. sides—The machine is put’ 

im motion by one horse, and three men: are 

y it with sheets.:and t-take 
h sheet perfects itself, 


Acquisitions.—The collection 
sent from Africa ta the: museumof Paris, com« 
6,000 edifferent: specimens in 
dams ; in entomology and bo- 
enera and species. never 
kno" and @ savans, who de- 

le themsélves. to the study ofman, will re- 
a ith diterest sovera} skulls of skeletons 
elongi lations of Africa. These. 
d‘new conformations of the crani- 
riousidata:in comparative 


a i %rinting Press. —Mr. 
- Erfurt, has invented » 


sufficient to suppl 
them away:. 
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to. various" 












terp sing Nuturalists.—Lalande, a distin: | 
ished Maturalists, sent by the French 
aent to *Africa:has: returned in the 
Jately arrived at Bordeaux, and has 
ht’ with. him, among other objects. of 
2, a hippopotamus of ‘the largest size, an 
adult #hinoceros bicornis, and‘three whales of 
75, 36, and 18 feet in length. 
obtained the hippopot 
"gos ; the whales wore s 
~ Tt was. he also. that prepared the skeletons 
and skins ofthese monsters. Ofthese achieve- 

2 which: all do equal honour tothe | 
, address, and activity of the intrepid 
. the, important: aequisition: to 
e hippopotamus, We had no} 
is animal, and a-scale: of 
nting by which tojudge of 
“such as they are found in || has deserved the highest renown. 
ting for six months in the || scemed to 







He himself 
and the rhinoce- 
ed on the shore. 
























© THE PLOUGH 

Savanuas, Mr. Lalande at t 
monster, six feet highand 
walk made a noise similar ft 
men alternately beating Mn 
But no language can i 8 
mult of his direct. and. rap 
mortally wounded; he-endéavo 
ately togain the water, Overturning every thing 
in. his way.; his “eyé€s (swimming 1 blood, 
seemed to dart fire ; his throat was: agitated 
‘with convulsive motions ; he gnashed his 

rindeggpand vomited frothy blood ; while two 
lite jets of blood started from his nostrils. — 
His bellowing and roaring rolled in the woods 
like thunder, and the ground trembled under 
his feet. A-second shot fired’ close at his ear, 
stretched him: liféless.. Ten. yoke of oxen 












frightful tu- 
id course ~when 
voured precipit- 





the woods. Lalande was obliged to cut it to 
pieces on the. spot, and to construct hastily 
atound it a rampart of reeds and bamboos, to 
protect it in the:night from wild beasts. Great 
strength of mind was» certainly requisite to 
preserve a necessary sang-froid at sight of this 
animal ; -but much: greater must have been 
the firmness and impassiveness of Lalande-to 


the care and precaution necessary to the ope- 
climate that putrefaction in twenty-four hours 


stages. 


The Literishes' Wochenbloit; a journal 
published at Lepsic, ia commenting upon 
certain iHliberal expressions respecting Ameri- 
ca, which-tately appeared in the Edimburgh 
Review, has the foitlowing pertinent remarks : 


ca.may boast? 
has she produced ?” It.must be acknowledg- 
ed that the place of nativity dees not always 
make the man, but the land where he is edu- 
cated,:and where he thrives. 1 will mention 


trust the: British will permit'us Germans -to 


sister... Among these is ROBERT LIVING: 
STON of New-York, who left an honorable 
monument of his character, ‘as an active citi- 
zen and:promoter of the sciences... His trea- 
| tise on~ Sheep is well known in’ Germa- 
ny. BENJAMEN RUSH, a physeian who 
acquired a high reputation as‘an author His 
writings on the ‘subject of abolishing capital 
punishments, and on the diseases of the mind, 
are also familiar. - And how important to the 





Surely, for this reason, and on account of the 
various applications of steam-power, Fulton 
It always 
e, that this thyention has some- 
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were unable to draw his gigantic body out of 


have dissected such a.mass of flesh with all 
ration, under a burning sun, and in so torrid a 


occurs in all its-most hideous and. disgusting 


* 'Those German readers who are apt to 
adopt: foreign opinions as articles of faith, will. 
I trust, al!s.v me to oppose a few facts and 
! observations to the degrading questions : ‘ Who 
are the distinguished natives of whom: Ameri- 
What physicians, artists,-&c. 


the names of a few native Americans, and} 


regard them as -worthy sons of the younger 


} Mauy respects are equal, if not superior, to any other. in the 
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(hun sy mt ai of | tod | 
und vapou Even the English themselves 


dare not deny the vast importance of FU 

TON’S inyention. This great man was be 
in Pennsylvania. BENJ AMIN SMITH Bar. 
TON, also a native of the same state complet. . 





. 


ed his studies‘at the University. of Goett bgen, 
rand has rendered imps rian Services to hig! - 
country, by his writings. CASPER Wy 
TAR, a German Toe oa ng Be 
America. He was also @physcian, and an § 
active member of the {Society for the. aboli-. 
tion of Slavery. His benevoleneesPhis Mag. 
nanimous support of every measuré that had 
a tendency to promote the. publié welfare, — 
was blessed unto thousands. {tiis*true thése. 
men are not perfectly knowivamong us, yeps 
time will shew that ti the United: States 
is no deficiency of meritorious men, shy 
they have not been puffed abroad.) > 
George the Third.—At the unhappy period! ~ 
of the late King’s illness, when every word: | 
was weighed, wien every look was scanned, | 
severa] of the attendants at Windsor were = 
more than ence thrown into astonishment at _ 
the remarks of the illustrious sufferer. One- 
afternoon Coloi ——was desired to play . 
a game of draw ‘avy 
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a shi swith the Soverign, by wag 
_ passingagayay the time, His Majesty, asa 
othersintervals, uncommonly lucid, kept ae 


nis. 
ae .} 


adversary’s skill on the watch for an advs 
tageous move. Atlength the opportunityame. | 
rived,when the Colonel exultingly said, * Nowy. 
Sir, I shall beat you ; for! ama going to make: ~ 
a king.”? “ Then,” said the Monarch, looks.) 
ing significantly, “ you cannot make a. more. 
unhappy thing !”” | 
Oriental Pedestrianism.—In Persia, there 
are certain men called Shasters, of which the- — 
| King has a-great number ; it is considered an 
|honorable and profitable employment ; buts 
the candidate who aspires to it must prove that: 
he can run:100 miles in 13 or 14 hours ; anday 9 
common Shaster will travel 1000 miles in 200 9 
days, with great ease, and this they perform for 
hin: at the rate of 2s, per day, and carry ther? 
provisions. . a 
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TO EET, ‘ 
A® D: possession given Ist of May next, a FARM, 


Situate in the townof Waterviiet, in the cou tbaet 
ny, Within half.a mile of the north bounds ofthe itn pen 
ing about 750 acres of land, of the first quality, watered for y 
nearly two miles bythe Hudson, and eight living streams pas-= 
Sing through the same. \The-advantages: of its situation: in « 


state. Enquire of. 


R.D ‘s 
Watervliet, Jan..17, 1822,’ UNBAR, Jun. « 


ommene Fe f 

itr COMMUNICATIONS: and SURSECRIP-S | 
TIONS for this paper, received-at the Posta 
Orrice. All letters fronr abroad, directed: 
the EDITOR, Albany, will be-duly attendedto ; 

















world are the ingeniouslabours of ROBERT. 
FULTON, the inventor of ‘steam-boats !—— 
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Each volume comprises twelve months, or fifty. 
two numbers : the numbers are-issned weekly,.. 


op Saturday, and the’ velume commences thes. 
tet Satarday in June. oi ra 








TERMSi= Tuner BOLLARs. PER ANN 
ELB seine, : pee. 





